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Following 1s a statement by John H. 
Holdridge, Assistant Secretary for East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs, before the 
Subcommittee on East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee on July 15, 1981. Also in- 
cluded is a statement on July 18 by 
Secretary Haig before the International 
Conference on Kampuchea, which was 
held by the United Nations in New York 
July 13-17, 1981. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
HOLDRIDGE, JULY 15, 1981 


Having recently returned from a long 
trip with Secretary Haig to East Asia 
and, just last night, from the first days 
of the U.N. conference on Kampuchea in 
New York, I am pleased to have this op- 
portunity to discuss with you this Ad- 
ministration’s policy toward Southeast 
Asia. 


Objectives 


The following objectives shape our 
specific policies in that important region 
of the world. 


¢ We firmly support the progress 
and stability of our friends and allies in 
the Association of South East Asian Na- 
tions (ASEAN) as the heart of our policy 
toward the entire region. 

¢ In cooperation with ASEAN we 
seek to restrain the aggressive ambi- 
tions of Vietnam. 

e We seek to curb the growing 
Soviet military presence and influence in 
the region. . 








By any yardstick—population, 
economic size and dynamism, social and 
political values, strategic location—the 
United States has great interests in the 
five nations of ASEAN. The ASEAN 
countries—Thailand, Malaysia, 
Singapore, Indonesia, and the Philip- 
pines—have a total population of over 
250 million people. Their economies, all 
spurred by the forces of the free 
market, are among the fastest growing 
in the world. Taken as a whole, ASEAN 
constitutes the fifth largest trading part- 
ner of the United States. All of the 
ASEAN nations share a basic pro- 
Western political and philosophical 
orientation, though two are our allies 
and three are members of the Non- 
aligned Movement. It is these strategic, 
political, and economic interests which 
dictate our support for the ASEAN 
countries, support which the Reagan Ad- 
ministration has renewed and in- 
vigorated. This positive, active support 
for ASEAN is the most effective means 
of curbing the ambitions of Vietnam and 
the Soviet Union. 


Bilateral Relations with ASEAN 
Countries 


American support for the progress and 
prosperity of ASEAN has expression in 
both our bilateral relations with each 
member and in our association with the 
organization. Since President Reagan 
has taken office we have made a special 
effort to emphasize the value we place 
on strong ties with each country. Vice 
President Bush has just attended the in- 


auguration of President Marcos of the 
Philippines. Secretary Haig decided 
within a week of taking office that he 
would travel to Manila to meet with his 
ASEAN colleagues in June. We have 
renewed our defense commitments to 
Thailand and the Philippines and af- 
firmed that we will meet our treaty 
obligations in the event of aggression by 
enemies of those countries. Our air and 
naval facilities in the Philippines form a 
vital part of our worldwide forward- 
defense system. Prime Minister Lee 
Kuan Yew of Singapore visited 
Washington last month to meet with 
President Reagan, and leaders of other 
ASEAN countries, including President 
Suharto of Indonesia, will come during 
the next year or so. Senior officials of 
the Administration are planning trips to 
the ASEAN capitals in the near future, 
as, I am happy to note, are many con- 
gressional leaders. 

The ASEAN countries will benefit 
by increases in economic and military 
assistance this Administration has re- 
quested from the Congress. Although 
economic assistance to the Philippines, 
Thailand, and Indonesia is a relatively 
small percentage of the total U.S. an- 
nual appropriated for foreign aid, it 
plays a vital role in each country’s own 
development program. For the first time 
under this Administration, all of the 
ASEAN nations receive some form of 
bilateral military assistance. We plan 
significant increases in foreign military 
sales credits for Thailand, Indonesia, the 
Philippines, and Malaysia in FY 1981 
and beyond. There will also be a major 
increase in the number of students 
trained from all five countries under the 
international military education and 
training program (IMET). In addition, 
the ASEAN nations themselves buy con- 
siderably more U.S. arms and training 
than we finance through aid, and we will 
be responsive to requests for future pur- 
chases as outlined in the new arms 
transfer policy. 

Our economic ties with ASEAN are 
growing tighter as they keep pace with 
the rapidly expanding economies of the 
member countries. Total trade now ex- 
ceeds $21 billion a year, with a surplus 
in ASEAN’s favor of over $3 billion. 
ASEAN countries are a principal source 
for U.S. imports of tin, rubber, timber, 
sugar, palm oil, and copra; and two of 
them export crude oil to the United 
States. The dynamic ASEAN economies 
provide an attractive and important 
market for U.S. industrial and agri- 
cultural exports. U.S. investment in the 


five ASEAN states now totals over $4.5 
billion; these countries all recognize the 
access to capital and technology which 
foreign investment brings and they ac- 
tively promote American investment. 

I would like to touch on one final 
element in our bilateral relations, often 
overlooked but becoming more impor- 
tant and with great potential for our 
future ties. That is the social and 
cultural nexus formed by the tens of 
thousands of citizens of the ASEAN 
countries who receive their education in 
the United States every year. These 
educational ties profoundly influence for 
the better the way the ASEAN leaders 
and people perceive this country, and we 
encourage them. 


Relations with ASEAN as an 
Organization 


ASEAN was founded in 1967 on the 
basis of common interests. The aggres- 
sive behavior of Vietnam since 1975 has 
given great impetus to its solidarity, and 
the organization has become a signifi- 
cant force in world politics. U.S. policy 
has been and will continue to be to en- 
courage this trend. 

ASEAN’s unity of purpose lies 
behind its effectiveness as a political 
organization. The member countries ap- 
proach international issues with dif- 
ferent philosophical perspectives borne 
of their diverse history. Each has its 
own view of the ideal way to achieve a 
solution in Kampuchea, put a stop to the 
refugee flow, or deal with China. Yet 
time and again, after the issues have 
been aired and the options pondered, 
ASEAN has managed to come up with a 
common approach to the problems it 
confronts. Unity has become an im- 
perative for the ASEAN countries, and 
the effectiveness of their organization is 
best seen in the search for a solution to 
the Vietnamese occupation of Kam- 
puchea. A unified stance on Kampuchea 
at the United Nations and elsewhere has 
greatly strengthened ASEAN’s hand 
against Vietnam and has preserved for 
it the diplomatic initiative. 

Because ASEAN is a cohesive, effec- 
tive organization, it is our policy to con- 
sult with it formally on all major issues 
in Southeast Asia and on some outside 
the region. I or other Administration of- 
ficials meet regularly with the am- 
bassadors of the ASEAN countries, the 
ASEAN Washington committee, either 
at our initiative or theirs. We increas- 


ingly deal with ASEAN as a group at 
the United Nations and other interna- 
tional fora. The Secretary of State now 
meets regularly with the ASEAN 
foreign ministers following their annual 
meeting, as Secretary Haig did in 
Manila last month. We also have a for- 
mal annual dialogue session on economic 
issues at the subcabinet level where we 
have developed a program of multi- 
lateral aid, narcotics assistance, and 
cultural exchange. 

The past 2 years have seen the crea- 
tion of a most significant instrument for 
the ASEAN-U.S. relationship, the 
ASEAN-U.S. Business Council. The 
free-market economies of the ASEAN 
countries and the United States mean 
that the private sector plays a major 
role in bilateral economic relations be- 
tween the member countries and the 
United States. For the same reason, as 
ASEAN develops over the years into a 
vehicle for economic integration of the 
member states, cooperation and coor- 
dination among businessmen from 
within and outside the member countries 
must grow. The ASEAN-U.S. Business 
Council, formed by the ASEAN 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry 
and the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, provides a forum for such 
cooperation. ASEAN-U.S. Business 
Council activity also contributes to in- 
creasing public consciousness of ASEAN 
in this country. Recent council-supported 
conferences have carried the ASEAN 
name to Kansas City, San Francisco, 
and Detroit. 


Indochina 


I would like now to turn to Vietnam and 
Kampuchea because it is the topic of 
most intense discussion between the 
United States and ASEAN at the mo- 
ment. It was the main theme of the re- 
cent ASEAN foreign ministers con- 
ference in Manila, and, of course, of the 
U.N. conference in New York this week. 
The key issue which guides the attitudes 
toward Vietnam of the ASEAN coun- 
tries and the United States is Hanoi’s 
occupation of Kampuchea. It is in- 
tolerable to acquiesce in a situation 
created by an invading army and 
perpetuated by a massive occupation by 
foreign troops. We hold no brief for the 
Pol Pot regime thrown out of Phnom 
Penh by the invading Vietnamese. It 
was abominable in its treatment of the 
Khmer people, and we can under no cir- 
cumstances favor its return to power. 


This does not mean, however, that 
either we or the ASEANSs can accept 
the status quo created by Hanoi in Kam- 
puchea. 


MIA Problem. There are, of course, 
other issues that bear on our relations 
with Vietnam, including accounting for 
as many MIAs [missing in action] as 
possible and the continuing flow of 
refugees from Indochina. This Ad- 
ministration is committed to obtaining 
the fullest possible accounting for 
Americans missing in action in 
Southeast Asia. All reports suggesting 
the presence of American prisoners in 
Vietnam and Laos are carefully checked. 
None of these reports has yet been 
substantiated, but all reports, from 
refugee and other sources, are given 
serious, continuing, high-priority atten- 
tion. The Vietnamese and Lao Govern- 
ments continue to assert that no 
Americans are held captive. However, 
they have done little to substantiate that 
assertion by providing information even 
on the cases of persons known to have 
been captured alive, whose fate has 
never been disclosed. We are convinced 
that these governments do have con- 
siderably more information available to 
them, and we will continue to press 
them to provide the accounting of our 
missing people which we have so long 
sought. 


Refugees. The outflow of refugees 
from Indochina, while not as large as a 
few years ago, continues. Fortunately, 
because countries like Thailand, 
Malaysia, and Indonesia grant first 
asylum to these refugees and because 
we and other countries continue to take 
in substantial numbers for resettlement, 
the refugee problem is manageable for 
the time being. It is vital, however, that 
American hospitality toward these 
refugees continues. This is not only in 
keeping with our humanitarian tradition, 
but it contributes to the economic and 
political stability of the ASEAN coun- 
tries by helping them carry what would 
otherwise be an intolerable burden. 


Vietnamese Occupation of Kam- 
puchea. But the central issue in U.S. 
policy toward Vietnam is the occupation 
of Kampuchea, and that is why we will 
continue to keep pressure on Hanoi. In 
this we and ASEAN are in full agree- 
ment: The course of action most likely to 
result in the removal of Vietnamese 
troops from Kampuchea is to make the 
occupation as costly as possible for 
Hanoi. We will continue a process of 
diplomatic isolation and economic 
deprivation until Hanoi is prepared to 


follow the will of the world community 
as expressed in two consecutive U.N. 
General Assembly resolutions and agree 
to troop withdrawal, free elections, and 
an end to outside interference in Kam- 
puchea. This policy of isolation and 
pressure is, of course, supplemented by 
the presence on Vietnam’s northern 
border of hundreds of thousands of 
Chinese troops and the continuing guer- 
rilla activity of several resistance groups 
inside Kampuchea. 

When Hanoi is prepared to with- 
draw from Kampuchea and when it is no 
longer a source of trouble to the entire 
region, the economic and political 
pressures which now weigh heavily upon 
that country can be lifted. It is Vietnam 
which has chosen its current isolation 
and its heavy dependence on the Soviet 
Union. Only Vietnam can end that isola- 
tion. It is in no one’s interest to have.a 
permanently hostile Vietnam on the 
borders of ASEAN and neither ASEAN 
nor the United States seeks permanent 
hostility. But I want to make it clear 
that the United States will not consider 
normalizing relations with Vietnam until 
Vietnam changes its present policies. 


Conclusion 


This Administration is convinced that 
the overwhelming preponderance of 
U.S. interests in Southeast Asia lies in 
the ASEAN countries and that our ef- 
forts should be toward strengthening 
bilateral ties with those countries as well 
as with the organization itself. Our con- 
cern with Vietnam is a function of the 
threat which Vietnam poses to ASEAN 
through its aggression in Kampuchea 
and through its relationship with the 
Soviet Union. The latter has established 
its military presence in Vietnam and is 
clearly bent upon expanding its political 
influence in Laos and Kampuchea. 
ASEAN understands fully the nature of 
this bargain between Vietnam and the 
Soviet Union, which is costing the Rus- 
sians millions of dollars per day, and the 
threat it poses to the region’s non- 
Communist states. Our policies in the 
region are supportive of ASEAN not 
only because of our concern over Viet- 
nam and the Soviet Union but, more 
positively, because ASEAN represents 
by far the best hope for continued 
stability and prosperity in Southeast 
Asia. We welcome ASEAN’s success. 
We will encourage it, and we will 
strengthen it with every appropriate 
means. 


SECRETARY HAIG, 
JULY 13, 1981 


Our purpose in meeting here today is of 
compelling importance—to restore Kam- 
puchea’s sovereignty and independence. 
The conquest of one nation by another 
represents the most fundamental viola- 
tion of the U.N. Charter. The interna- 
tional community cannot and will not ac- 
quiesce in the eradication of Kampu- 
chea’s sovereign identity through the ag- 
gression of its neighbor. 

The great majority of the members 
of that community have already ex- 
pressed their desire for a comprehensive 
solution to the Kampuchea problem 
through U.N. Resolution 35/6, which 
mandates this conference. Our gathering 
owes much to the initiative of ASEAN, 
which, besides the Kampuchean people 
themselves, represents those nations 
most affected by the situation. The 
United States will continue to work 
closely with ASEAN in seeking to 
resolve the Kampuchea issue while 
recognizing that the interests of 
Thailand are most directly threatened. 

A successful conference will be of 
great importance to the entire world 
community but most particularly to the 
smaller nations which are increasingly in 
danger of foreign intervention. Most of 
all, our efforts are crucial to the Khmer 
people, whose national life has been 
marred over the past 15 years by a suc- 
cession of horrors. The position of the 
United States is clear: We believe that 
the world community has an obligation 
to assure the Khmer people their right 
to choose their own government and to 
live in peace and dignity. 

The facts of the Kampuchean prob- 
lem are not less appalling for being well- 
known. In December 1978, Vietnam, 
supported and financed by the Soviet 
Union, invaded Kampuchea and installed 
a puppet regime. The puppets are main- 
tained in power by an occupation army 
200,000 strong. Vietnam’s seizure of 
Kampuchea poses a direct threat to the 
security of Thailand and undermines the 
stability of the whole region. It is thus 
the source of tensions that inevitably af- 
fect the entire international situation. 

We, therefore, see this conference as 
having two closely related goals: 


e The restoration of a sovereign 
Kampuchea free of foreign intervention, 
whose government genuinely represents 
the wishes of the Khmer people; and 

e A neutral Kampuchea that repre- 
sents no threat to any of its neighbors. 


These goals can be realized through 
the implementation of U.N. Resolution 
35/6, which calls for U.N.-supervised 
withdrawal of all foreign forces and 
restoration of Khmer self-determination. 
The achievement of these goals would 
remove the main cause of conflict in the 
Southeast Asia region, greatly improv- 
ing the prospect for resolving other 
regional disputes and for easing global 
tensions. All nations in the 
area—including Vietnam—would benefit 
from such an achievement. 

Unfortunately, the Vietnamese 
authorities have been blind to their own 
best interests. They have rejected all 
serious efforts to negotiate the substan- 
tive issues of the Kampuchea problem, 
maintaining that under the present ar- 
rangement there is an “irreversible” con- 
dition. We are therefore asked by Viet- 
nam to ignore the facts, to pretend that 
there is no Kampuchea problem, and 
that, instead of this forum, a regional 
meeting should be held between the 
ASEAN countries and an “Indochina 
bloc.” Such a formulation is a thinly 
disguised effort to gain acceptance of 
Vietnam’s actions in Kampuchea; the 
Kampuchea issue would be reduced to a 
mere border problem with Thailand. We 
cannot accept such a negotiating format. 
This is no minor squabble. The principles 
of self-determination and independence 
are at stake. 
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Vietnam is paying a price for its 
blindness in the form of an ever deepen- 
ing diplomatic and economic isolation 
from the world community. Vietnam 
must recognize that participation in this 
conference provides the best opportunity 
to escape the dead end of international 
reproach and economic depression. The 
work being done here offers the avenue 
for Vietnam to rejoin the world com- 
munity and to work toward a solution 
which protects its own interests as well 
as those of the other nations of South- 
east Asia. For our part, the United 
States has no intention of normalizing 
relations with a Vietnam that occupies 
Kampuchea and destabilizes the entire 
Southeast Asian region. We will also 
continue to question seriously any 
economic assistance to Vietnam—from 
whatever source—as long as Vietnam 
continues to squander its scarce 
resources on aggression. 

Vietnam is not the only party to this 
tragedy missing here today. We believe 
that the Soviet Union, the financier of 
the Vietnamese military occupation of 
Kampuchea, has a special obligation to 
cooperate in this effort to resolve a ma- 
jor source of international tension. 
Soviet participation in this conference 
and in the proposed conference on 
Afghanistan will indicate Moscow’s in- 
terests in surmounting these major bar- 
riers to the development of more con- 
structive East-West relations. 


The dictates of self-interests cannot 
be ignored forever, even by Vietnam and 
the Soviet Union. In the meantime, the 
rest of the world community must pro- 
ceed vigorously to search for a solution 
to the Kampuchean tragedy. This pres- 
ent session provides the opportunity to 
consider the broad outlines of a settle- 
ment. 

Let me close by reminding the con- 
ference that our fundamental obligation 
is to the suffering Khmer people, heirs 
of a proud history and rich culture. They 
deserve our best efforts to restore peace 
and self-determination to their land. We 
have seen already that the world com- 
munity can act to help Kampuchea. 
Fourteen months ago, a meeting in 
Geneva put in motion a massive relief 
effort that saved thousands of Khmer 
lives, helping to insure the survival of 
the Khmer people. The same spirit of in- 
ternational cooperation can insure the 
survival of an independent Khmer na- 
tion. @ 
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